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ACTING 
TECHNIQUES 


by TEDDY KINSEY HANDFIELD 


Before we can understand what is meant by acting 
techniques, we must decide first of all what acting is. Now 
there are perhaps as many definitions of acting as there ar 
actors, and many of these definitions aré quite complicated 
However, | prefer simple 
things, and so I have selected 
the simple st definition a 
which is: the art of acting 
is basically the art of making 
believe. I am quite aware 
that this is indeed an old 
cliche, in fact so much so 
that maybe we have fo: 


gotten what it really means 


The art of making bi 
lieve means: making believe 
that you are a certain chars 


acter in a certain play il 


certain situations, and also 


part of this art of making believe is making the audien 


While th 


believe that you are what you seem to be 


SORRY WRONG NUMBER! definition iS simple, its meaning ts con lusive 
’ . 

— Produced by St. Joseph's High Now to be truly good at making believe, an actor must 
Scheel, Muntington, West Virginia, the enc-act “theiller” received have two qualities: truth and theatricality. In order for 
superior rating. Presented on totally darkened stage, spots were centered yy 
én he Geek of Geo Gen eeeiiten, etlien & paeiile ter Ge acting to be believable, it must be truthful, and in order 
whole cast to be on stage throughout the play. Moderators are Sister for acting to be enjoyable to an audience, it must be thea 

Mercia and Sister Anne Regina 
{Continued Nn Pave eignti) 
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NEWS NOTES 


COMMUNITY 


Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
opened its thirty-sixth season with “Witness for the Pros- 
ecution’ and “Ah Wilderness,’ under the direction of 
John Wray Young. Future offerings include ‘Teahouse of 
the August Moon” and “Inherit the Wind.” 


Mr. Walt Fundinger of the Mobile Theatre Guild has 
a storehouse of ideas for the application of Industrial 
Engineering and efhciency techniques to theatre production 
and reports that he would gladly correspond with anyone 
interested. Address: Box 20, Mobile, Alabama. 


“Bamboo Cross’ will be presented by the Dayton 
Blackfriars’ Guild on February 1 and 2. 


Norma Ferris, New Jersey Unit co-chairman, has been 
active in the formation of a new community theatre, The 
Benedictine Players of Newark, New Jersey. First presen- 
tation of the group will be “Song Out Of Sorrow.” 


COLLEGE 


Alumnae of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota sponsored two performances of Players Incor- 
porated on November 20 in the Jeanne D'Arc Auditorium. 
“Romeo and Juliet” was presented as a matinee and “The 
Taming of the Shrew” in the evening. 


Clarke College, Dubuque, produced a new musical, 
“The Angel of St. Trinians” on November 8, 9, and 10. 
Book, music and words were the work of director George 
Herman. Musical is based on the Ronald Searle-Timothy 
Shy novel, “The Terror of St. Trinians.” 

Frank Carney’s “The Righteous Are Bold” was offered 
last month by Alverno College, Milwaukee. 

Norman Nadel, Columbus drama critic, was enthusi- 
astic over the “Anatasia’’ presentation of St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. Director Sister Elizabeth 
Seton, O.P. manages a heavy production schedule between 
mailings of Catholic Theatre. For Christmas, Sister directed 
an Oratorio on December 13, followed by Denise Main- 
ville’s “Christmas Cantata’ at the Academy on December 
20 and 22. 


(Continued on page fourteen) 


KLIEGL SALUTES tre Centenary College Playhouse 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THEATRE eo 


Klieg] Bros. are proud to have contributed 
the skills of their Educational Theatre 
Division in the planning and installation 
of a “Complete Klieg] Lighting System” ; 
including Dimming Board, Safpatch Panel, 
all stage lighting fixtures and wiring 
devices as well as auditorium dimming 
controls. 











EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 





NINIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

















CONSOLE KLIEGBOARD containing twenty- 
four 2.5KW dimmers and eight 6.0KW 
dimmers with transfer switches allow- 
ing electrical proportional dimming plus 
auditorium dimming. 










SAFPATCH PANEL (one component 
shown above) containing 148 female 
load receptacles and 100 stage cir- 
cuits. 







ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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From the President’s Desk... 


Recently in reading the life of Cardinal Merry del Val 
I was very much intrigued by his interest in little theatre 
work. Although burdened by the crushing responsibilities 
of his office of Secretary of State, he nevertheless found 
time to build a little theatre and to direct plays for the 
youth of Travestere. This interest in drama on the part of 
a man who was not only the associate of St. Pius X but also 
a man of great spiritual stature in his own right is likewise 
found in the lives of such Saints as Thomas More and 


Edmund Campion. 


Why should saints have been interested in drama? 
Why should we Catholics who aspire to sanctity be inter- 
ested in drama? Could it be that there are few other fields 
which deal as intimately with the human soul in all its 
grandeur and in all its smallness? As John Gassner has so 
beautifully expressed it: “It (drama) represents human- 
ity in moments of maximum tention, conflict, and crisis 
and it tries to resolve them broadly in human terms. It 
brings the life of man visibly before mankind and levies 
tribute upon all the arts in order to achieve this purpose.” 

In this century education stands at a crossroads. As 
men tremble with excitement over the possibility of dis- 
covering not merely new continents across uncharted seas 





BROADWAY SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


Annie Get Your Gun, Auntie Mame, Carousel, Damn 
Yankees, Fanny, Four Poster, Guys & Dolls, Happy Hunt- 
ing, Joan of Lorraine, Kismet, Life with Father, Lute Song, 
Of Thee | Sing, Oklahoma, Paint Your Wagon, Plain & 
Fancy, Seventeen, Show Boat, Silk Stockings, South Pa- 
cific, The Bells Are Ringing, The Crucible, The King & |, The 
Lark, Where's Charley, Ziegfeld Follies, and thousands 
of others. 


It's more than likely that we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at moderate 
rental charges. Write us today for Costume Plots of your 


plays, and our estimates! 


BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 
3 W. 6lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
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but new worlds in outer space, it is well to recall the 
words: “What does it profit a man to gain the whole 
world (the whole galaxy of worlds) and suffer the loss of 
his own soul.” Amid the pressures which are building up 
to emphasize the role of science in education, it would be 
a tragic error to neglect the liberal and fine arts. Such 
neglect would result in the failure to unleash, discipline 
and enrich the noblest instincts of human nature. We would 
thereby produce a generation without affection and with 
out pity. 

As one of the fine arts, drama is not a frivolous orna 
ment of education and culture. It can play a vital role in 
refining the emotions of men and in lifting their minds 
and hearts to an awareness of the dignity of the human 


soul and its potentialities for good and evil 


It is refreshing, then, to see the invigorating program 
of drama activities which has been arranged by our chair 
men and members throughout the length and breadth of 
the nation. Now, more than ever, the Conference is con 
tributing toward the health and balance of American 
Catholic life. It is a counterpoise to the encroaching de 
mands of science. It is a reminder that man does not live 
by material standards alone, but there are stirrings of the 
spirit which yearn to imitate the creativity of the God who 
is Truth, Goodness and Beauty. With St. Philip Neri, we 
can place our fingers on our hearts and say: “All that ts 
important in the world lies within the span of three 
fingers.” And with Cardinal del Val we who love drama 
as he did can meet the challenge of utilitarianism with the 
words of the Cardinal's epitaph: “Give me souls. Take 


all else.” 


Devotedly in the Savior, 


Tether Sadun 8.54. 


President 
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® Curtains © Riggings 


® Tracks ® Stage Lighting 
® Auditorium Window Draperies 


® Class Room Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 
1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo., BAltimore 3065 
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‘CURTAIN UP’ 


THOUGHTS OF THE OLD - 
HOPE FOR THE NEW 


That's all for tonight.” The end of another rehearsal. 
My fellow-students grabbed coats and hats, anxious to be 
on their way home. But this night, I stayed on for a while 
in the auditorium, paused for a moment until the final 
good-bye,’ the last bit of laughter died away. I sat solitary 
in the vacant building. Row on row, the empty seats 
marched up the aisle. The lights were out; the curtains 


hung straight and still. A quiet hand lay over the theatre. 


And yet, the very silence seemed alive with thought. 
lor on the stage before me, tragedy and comedy had 
played their parts. And the distant echoes of music and 
laughter and make-believe still hung on the air, as if this 


building were chuckling, weeping, reminiscing to itself. 


Yes, | thought, it remembers much, perhaps has held 
more hopes and tears than many another playhouse. Its 
dramas have rarely achieved greatness, yet they live on in 
the memories of the former high-school students who 
enacted them. The very walls and floor, the dust of the air, 


is poignant with their memory. 


Though I rested alone, on the empty stage there 
seemed a presence as of unseen ghosts nudging at the 
senses, trembling on the verge of the substantial. And in 
my fancy I saw again the lonely midnight walk of Lady 
Macbeth. Hot lights brilliantly illumined her solitary per- 
son. My imagination peopled a deserted hall with eager 
watchers, their up-turned faces intent upon the pacing 
woman. Another might have called that figure on the stage 
a high school senior acting in a school play. But to the 
audience, Shakespeare's tragedy had life and the restless 


wraith was, indeed, Lady Macbeth. 


A tense excitement permeated every corner of the 
auditorium, and the living magic of the theater exerted its 


claim 


But wait. My vision vanished in a twinkling. Other 
thoughts crowded through my mind. ‘These scenes are not 
present realities. They are only dusty memories of the past. 


This is but an empty building musing on by-gone times.’ 


As I was leaving, I thought of the play we were pro- 
ducing—-of our dreams that this would surpass all others. 
And before I closed the door behind, I whispered to that 
empty theatre, “We, too, will leave you another cherished 


memory to hold within your heart.” 
Marilyn Carroll 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ON OUR 


| COULD HAVE LAUGHED ALL NIGHT! 


To what lengths have people gone to find a fair lady 
From Helen of Troy to Grace Kelly, people have clamored 
in her audience. But we in Chicago have captured her! In 
detail, she is young, charming, serenely sophisticated, but 
difficult to see. She’s none else but “My Fair Lady” and 


lives at the Schubert Theatre in my home town. 


We love her! We, who are fortunate enough to have 
seen her, that is. Immediately excluded is a large percent- 
age of less favored (or in our more modern atmosphere) 


poor souls. This is where I fit in; | am a poor soul! 


But, so my short story would not end as most short 
stories do, in utter frustration, a chance to see “My Fair 
Lady” was offered me. After little deliberation, I accepted 
I was to be an usherette but, as it was, ushering and I had 
made no profitable contacts during my whole life. (From 
the day I was born to that very day)! But was I worried? 
Yes. (It’s obviously a result of my childhood fear of games 


involving blindfolds). 


The seating arrangement of the Schubert Theatre is 
divided into a main floor, mezzanine, first balcony, and 


second balcony. This places the second balcony delightfully 





Cast and directors of the senior one-act play, ‘Early 
Frost,’ study the script at Ursuline Academy, New 
Orleans, Lovisiana. Mother Pierre, O.S.U. is moderator. 


Four 











HIGH SCHOOLS 


close to heaven, but miserably far from the stage. My 
greedy heart was broken, when I was told to usher in the 
second balcony. But almost at once, a small, white haired, 
kindly faced usherette directed me to a post on the 


mezzanine. 


Joy was mine, and I could hardly contain myself! 
While in this process of calming my excitement, droves of 
people rushed over my feet, dropped tickets in my hands 
and murmured questions in my ears. My smile was shaking, 
but only to keep rhythm with my knees. I managed to relax 
ever so slightly with each correctly found seat, and at the 
first strain of music I was no longer an usherette. I rushed 
to my seat, the second step of the middle row straight in 


view of each character. 


The splendor of each scene, coupled with the original- 
ity of the costumes created one of the most memorable 
sights in my life. The music was delightful; but, most of 
all the characters were ‘chuck full” of talent and poise 
Actually, the only interruption to my laughter was inter- 
mission. ‘‘My Fair Lady’’ gave me a light heart plus a deep 
appreciation of fine theatre. Did I mention I loved it? 
I did. 

Donna Siuda 
Alvernia High School 


Chicago, Illinois 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Double Cast Difficulties!—as every girls’ school director 

knows. The Junior Cameos of Immaculate Conception 

Academy, Davenport, lowa, were directed by Sister Mary 
Angelita in their production of ‘Father of the Bride.” 





RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


The President wishes to announce that the follow 


ing hav 4 accepted NCTC posts 


Sister Barbara Ann, O.S.B., St. Mary's Central High 
School, Bismarck, South Dakota, member of the College 
Drama Club Handbook Committee 


Ralph Duprey, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa., 
NCTC Representative to the Joint Council of the Arts in 


Education. 


Rev. Gilbert Hartke, O.P., Catholic University of Am 
erica, Washington, D.C., Advisory Editor for CRITIQUI 


Sister Janet, O.S.B., Regis High School, Eau Claire 


Wisconsin, Chairman of the La Crosse Unit 


Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.B., Mount Marty High School 
Yankton, South Dakota, member of the High School Dra 


ma Club Handbook Committee 


Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., Advisory Editor for 
CRITIQUE 


Kivi 








‘CURTAIN UP’ ON OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


{Continued from page five) 


NOT EVERY MOUSE 


It's not every mouse that lives my sort of life. I am 
incorporated in many histrionic experiences, chief of which 
are those of a stage critic. Although nobody really listens 
to me I consider myself quite an expert in this field of 


dramatics 


My main advantage is that I live on the stage. My 
home is in a fashionable theatre in Los Angeles. Just open 
the alley door, proceed to the blue backdrop, turn left at an 
angle of 45 degrees, and under the stair-case is my estab- 
lishment. Scampering here and there at any hour of day or 
night I see for more of actors, make up artists, technicians, 
and stage crew than do directors, assigned critics, or even 
audiences. So long as 1 do not get caught I chase with light- 
ning speed to dressing room, apron, playing area, back 
stage, box office, auditorium. In fact, I find myself reserved 
seats on rafters, borders, flies, teasers, tormentors—even on 
the cyc, wings or proscenium. Knowing my way around 
provides my training as a critic. 


Being a dramatic critic obliges one, naturally, to criti- 
cize actors, setting, make up, costumes, lighting, and sound 
effects. Even the director comes in for his share, specially 
when actors or stage crew fall into crabbed moods. But 
genuine criticism, I learned early in my dramatic career, 
means neither crude knocking nor pollyanna-like praise. 
It's “the art of judging with knowledge and propriety,” 
says Mr. Webster, “the beauties and faults of works of art 
or literature.” At least, so say some directors. Others say 
simply that criticism means evaluation. One thing I know 


about evaluation is that an actor must be convincing. 


Now I do not pretend to be an actor, but I performed 
my one and only casting most convincingly. I never got to 
act again although in my small time in the cast I created 
quite an uproar. The plot of the production, entitled 
centered around a beautiful Amer- 
United States 


the housecat 


“Rendezvous In China,” 


ican girl who was a secret agent of the 


government. Before curtain time, Sam, was 
chasing me. I slipped into the pocket of a coat while my 


pursuer raced hungrily by. 


It turned out that the coat belonged to the play's 
villain. Before I could get out of the pocket he had put it 
on and was on the stage. I thought I might go undetected 
and almost did until the final minute. The lady spy with 
nerves of steel held a gun on her adversary. She reached in 
his pocket to get the microfilm, but I was sitting on it. Boy, 
was she surprised to find me. She looked at 
Now I never claimed to be handsome, but I’m 


me and 


screamed. 
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Girls! Girls! Girls‘\—Chorus in the World's Fair scene from 

“Showboat” as produced by Cecilian Academy, Philadel- 

phia, Pennsylvania. Director is Sister Anne de Lourdes, 
$. $. J. 
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not that bad. The audience got such a kick out of the whole 
thing that I smiled to them. 

Reluctantly I leaped from my nefarious perch and 
with as much composure as possible scrambled back to my 
home under the stairs. 

Kerry Dean Feldman 
Central Catholic High School 
Billings, Montana 





LOUDER THAN WORDS 


The luckiest people in a drama are the actors and 
actresses. They can always tell if their motions and lines 
have gone well by the expression on the director's face. 
After a while the players learn to read these signs as 
mechanically as they do their parts. 

If an audience were given the privilege of mind read- 
ing for one night at a dramatization of a scene from 


Macbeth, it might go something like this. 














In the first act there is a scene between three witches 
All three enter together. The first one speaks, “When 
shall we three mect again” (I guess it has to be louder; 
Miss Ambleweed, the director, is pointing to her ears.) 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” (Wow! was that 


thunder loud; my ears are still ringing.) 


Second witch: “When the” ( hope this time it comes 
out right.) ‘“hurly-burly’s done, When the battle’s lost and 
won.” (I wonder why Miss Ambleweed is looking at me 
that way. Ouch! Guess I wasn't supposed to be standing 


on her hem.) 


Third witch: ‘That will be ere’ (Is it the rise or set 
of sun?) ‘the rise of sun.” (I guess it was set; she just cut 


my head off.) 


First witch: “Where the place?” (1 guess I shouldn't 
have swung my arm so hard; the third witch looks a little 


red in the face.) 


Second witch: “Upon the heath.” (Boy, are these 
lights hot; my make-up is starting to run. Ummm, it tastes 


good!) 


First witch: “I come, Graymalkin!" (Why couldn't he 
just say cat?) 


Second witch: “Paddock calls.” 


Third witch: “Anon.” (Am I glad that’s over with. | 


have to remember not to bow yet .. .) 


Unfortunately, audiences aren't given this rare privi- 
lege. They see only the outcome and not all the hard work 
that goes into a play 

Michaeline Della Fera 
Putnam Catholic Academy 
Putnam, Connecticut 








Scene from John Patrick's “The Hasty Heart’ as pre- 
sented by St. John’s Preparatory, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Director is the Rev. Cuthbert Soukup, O.5S.B. 
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Classics form an important part of our high schools’ 

drama programs. Above, at left, ‘Mary of Scotland’ by 

Our Lady of Victory Academy, Fort Worth, Texas. Sister 

Marie Therese, $.S.M., directed. “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 

right, as directed by Sister Margaret Mary, !.H.M. at St. 
Mary Academy, Monroe, Michigan. 





FAVORITE PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC THEATRI 


by Father Gabriel Stapleton, N.C.T.C. President 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAI Eliot 
OUR TOWN Wilder 
CITY OF KINGS Nagle 
THE POTTING SHED Greene 
DETECTIVE STORY Kingsley 
KAMIANO Lavery-Murphy 
WHO RIDE WHITE HORSES Breen-Schnibbhe 
GREEN PASTURES Connolly 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH Wildes 
THE STRONG ARE LONELY Hochwalder 
Unpublished 
AGE AND GRACI Rover 





A First’ 
Coed St. Francis de Sales High School, Newark, Ohio 


produced Career Angel” on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 with an 


all-male cast one performance and all-female for the second 


Although the play is written to be done by either cast, this 
1S believed to be the first time that a double production 


has been given 


SEVEN 








Acting Techniques 


(Continued from page one) 


trical. Let's examine briefly these two qualities to see what 


they mean. 


Truthful acting means presenting characters whose 
human nature rings true to the audience. In other words, 
truthful acting presents to an audience a character in whom 
they can believe, or who is credible and believable to them. 
Never underestimate the power of an audience's compre- 
hension—the audience is a very capable judge of this kind 
of truth, because each member of the audience knows 
human nature, and human nature never changes. The 
knowledge of human nature comes not as the result of a 
college degree, nor does it depend on earning that first 
million—it comes from living with people, and it is the 


property of any audience. 


Acting in which an audience cannot believe is phony 
and unreal a member of the audience might have a 
reaction like, “Oh, that’s ridiculous, I'd never do anything 
like that."’ The actor, then, has failed to make the audience 
believe that this could happen. Of course, this situation 
might possibly result from the contrived construction of the 
play itself; it would then be the fault of the playwright. 
However, a good actor, can make many strange human 
actions seem perfectly plausible to an audience—and this 


is what I would call convincing or truthful acting. 


This ability is not easy to come by, in fact, I don't 
believe it can be learned. The ability to be truthful or 
believable in acting is part of a Divine gift, if you have 
acting talent—it is not something which can be learned if 
you have no talent. It is also, I think, a talent which can be 
present in large or small measures and determines whether 
a person has great, good, or simply fair ability. The gift is 
one of the spirit and as such embodies such qualities as a 
heightened sensitivity, a creative imagination, individuality, 
and vitality to mention a few of the most important—in 


short, an ability to pretend or make believe. 





Pictures 

All pictures (properly identified) will be re- 
turned to their owners as soon as your editors con- 
veniently can do so. 

All pix entered in the Makeup Competition will 
be held until the next issue. Deadline for pictures is 
the first of each month. Be sure to include description 
of makeup application. This feature is—or should be 


excellent motivation for your sessions on Makeup. 











To develop this gift to its full potential, an under- 
standing of some of the qualities inherent in truthful acting 
might be helpful. Since some of the great pretenders in the 
world are children, it would seem to follow that the 
greatest actors would be child-like (not childish) in their 
ability. What seems to make the child so good at making 
believe is his power of concentration on his world of illu- 
sion to the exclusion of everything else; the result is that 
his illusion becomes real for the moment the illusion 
becomes true. So too, the grown actor must be able to put 
other considerations out of his mind for the length of the 
play and concentrate on his characterization; he must be 
able to forget about the rent, where his next meal is coming 
from, how he looks, his inhibitions, etc., in order to capture 


the reality of his illusion and project it to his audience. 


No illusion will be made real for an audience unless 
the actor is using his mind, his imagination, and his emo- 
tions all the time he is on the stage, He must be thinking 
and feeling in character whenever he is on the stage, and 
attempting to express his character to the audience as best 
he can. This seems to be a major fault with most amateur 
actors and almost all beginning actors; they learn their 
lines and go through the motions the director has given 
them and think that’s all there is to it. The fact that their 
minds, hearts, and heads must do even more work is a 
factor all too seldom stressed. The attempt to characterize 
is a continuous thing through the play, not something 
which is done only while speaking. The famous Russian 
director, Stanislavsky, has had much to say on the subject 
of an actor's inner feelings and how he can best express 
them; also the oft-spoken-of Actor's Studio in New York 


works primarily toward the inner dev elopment of the actor. 


There is one word of caution I must add to this dis- 
cussion on truthful acting, even as brief and general as it 
is, and that is, the actor need not be personally involved 
emotionally in his characterization, he need not be so 
“carried away by the person he is portraying or the scene 
he is in, that he believes himself to “be’’ the character. At 
this point I believe his artistry flies out the window. He 
should remember that the emotions he attempts to express 
are those of his character, not his own. I am very well 
aware of the many and differing views on this subject, but 
I have always followed the idea that the art of acting lies 
in the ability to make believe, to characterize, not to be 
yourself. There is a difference between making believe you 
are crying, and really crying on the stage because you have 
become personally involved enough to cry. Really crying on 
stage is a physical feat, not necessarily an artistic one. Art 
demands discipline and control, both of which are lost if 


one’s emotions rule. 
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ABOUT TEDDY KINSEY HANDFIELD - - 


When a woman is young, charming, and beautiful 
that is something. When a young, charming, and beautiful 
woman is also a talented actress, that really is something. 
And when that splendid woman and gifted artist combines 
a vibrant Catholicity with a busy life of gracious wife and 
happy mother of three lively children and still takes the 
time to teach others the secret of artistic self-expression, 
that is no longer just something. That is Teddy Kinsey 
Handfield who has most happily offered to do a series of 
articles on Acting Techniques for Catholic Theatre 
Monthly. 


Mrs. Handfield received her M. A. degree from Cath- 
olic University’s Department of Speech and Drama where 
she was later a member of the faculty. Vice President of 
Players Incorporated, an internationally recognized touring 
company, Teddy toured for two seasons doing her inimit- 
able Lady Macbeth and Beatrice. Presently Mrs. Handfield 
not only presides over her household in Philadelphia, keep- 
ing her lawyer husband and three children happily content, 
but she manages to direct and coach plays both at La Salle 
College and St. Mary's Academy, teaches four hours of 
speech at the latter school, is a lecturer and reader of repute 
in Philadelphia, appears on NCTC Regional Drama Clinic 
programs, and is planning a reading program for the 
Philadelphia schools next season. 
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Senior Genesians of the Academy of the Holy Angels, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, under the direction of Sister 

Irenaeus, C.S.J., presented ‘‘The Canticle of the Nativity” 
for the Christmas Season. 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by Vern Adix 
Foreword by ARNOLD GILLETTE 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the 
most distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified by 
the universal language of pictures. 

The author has designed this book for use by students of the 
theatre, community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. 
Avoiding technical language, he has outlined each step in simple 
terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. There are around 400 
drawings and photographs to accompany the text. 


Cloth Cover 
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FOUR VIEWS 


THIS IS YOUR LIFE 


When you took this job, you knew what it would be 
like. You knew that it would be hard work—with little 
praise or glory—but you took it. 


Your first job was to get things organized. Which 
play would you take? There were so many good ones, but 
it was you who would have to decide which was THE one. 
After much consideration you picked THE one. Now came 
the job of picking the cast. For your last play, you didn’t 
have enough students for a cast—you had to chase through 
the whole school, searching every nook and cranny for the 
one or two characters you still needed. In the back of your 
mind, there was fear—a fear that you tried to ignore. A 
fear that it would be the same way this time. But it wasn’t. 
This time it was just the opposite. There were so many 
promising classmates at auditions. Alice had expression, 
but Jane was more the type for the part. Could she learn 
to put the expression in? You had to take a chance. It 
would mean extra work for you but you had to try. You 
chose the best of the students and started rehearsals. You 
didn't have a moment to yourself. Any spare moment you 
had went into trying to figure out how to make this play 


a success. 


At rehearsals you began to wonder what was wrong 
with these kids. Why didn’t they get things right? Why 
didn't they remember what you told them? Should you give 
up? Should you forget the whole thing? No! You started 
this and you must finish it. So you breathed a frantic prayer 
and started again. Somehow you lived through those re- 
hearsals, through the slow, tedious job of getting the 
students to respond to what you told them. 





THE ART OF 
STAGE MAKE UP 


simplified for Drama Groups. A complete set 
of 16 charts, each 5’ x 8’, that graphically 
illustrate and direct a step by step method 
for perfect portrayal of 16 basic characters. 
A “must have’ for workshops. Regularly 
sold for $3.50 per set, NOW OFFERED FOR 
ONLY $1.50 complete. Plus FREE with each 
set ‘‘THE ART OF MAKE UP” a new descrip- 
tive guide to be used in conjunction with the 
charts. Enclose check or money order. No. 
C.O.D.s please NCTC MEMBERS ONLY 


NAT ROBBINS 
ALL REPLIES TO NCTC 
171 MADISON AVENUE N.Y. 16, N.Y. 














OF ‘THE 


Then, came the night. The night that was to climax 
those long hours, days, and weeks of work and worry. Yes, 
the night when those kids would put on this play. Would 
it be a success? No one could tell, no one but those people 
sitting out there in the audience. The lights were going out 


now and everything was silent. 


When the play was over, people came and congratu- 
lated the cast. Oh yes, they congratulated you on your fine 
work, but did they know how much work it really was? 
No, they didn’t. But you didn’t care. This was a night of 
glory for the students. You didn't get much credit, but in 
your heart, you knew that it was worth all the work. Yes. 


This is your life high school dramatics directors! 


Although there were some hard times, we, the students, 


appreciated all of it! 


Karen Seelen 
Father Pierz Memorial High 
Pierz, Minnesota 





STUDENT VERSUS DIRECTOR 


No matter where you go or where you work there are 
always two conflicting forces; without them, there is no 
Drama. We have Drama at our school, Drama on stage, 
Drama off stage, Drama everywhere our director appears. 


Let's begin at the beginning. There I was sitting in 
Dramatics Class. Right from the start I knew it would be 
a challenge because I had been warned: “Dramatics is fun; 
we have wonderful plays, but you never know what's going 
to happen.” When the mild, gracious director appeared | 
thought, “Surely this can't be the villain the older girls 
talk about, the Simon Legree, the bundle of dynamite! She 
looks as sweet as apple pie.” And for a while she was! 
While instructions went on quietly and we began to learn 
left from right and up from down and all such elementary 
things, everything was peaceful. Corrections would be 
made, advice given as to interpretation, suggestions as to 
stage business, all the while letting us use our own ingen- 
uity, but heaven help us all if the same blunder was made 
more than twice, or if someone was tardy or absent! I soon 
learned that if I really wanted to appear in a play, or have 
anything to do with it at all, it was necessary to be present 
every time on time unless I could produce an undertaker's 
affidavit that he had buried me. 
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OGRE’! 
--A WARNING ABOUT DIRECTORS 


GENERAL 
DELIVERY 


A real “find” for girls’ 
schools is Horton Foote’s 
“Young Lady of Property.” 
Adapted by the director 
Anna Helen Reuter, the play 
was produced by Iimmacu- 
lata High School, Chicago, 
Ilinois. 


Everyone in town comes to us for help. Right now we 


are supplying costumes and properties for four different 


plays, one of them more than a hundred miles away; we 


could really begin our own agency, and it all comes from 
the fact that we have everything just right; and we have 
everything just right because our director insists on perfec- 
tion in every detail. “No small parts, only small players,” 
Every person, every movement is important.” “Just do it 
right and there’s no argument.” And that’s it. In our 
present choric pageant we have heard a couple of times, 
Oh, girls, that gives me chill-bumps;” that’s right, but no 
one will ever know what we went through to produce 
those bumps. After all, no one needs to know; | our 
funeral, and if we're willing to come back for m..:, as 
everyone certainly is, it shows that we realize the nv -cssity 
of the strictness that hides a great deal of softness and 
understanding, the basis of the ability to teach us interpre 


tation and expression 


I know that like hundreds of others I shall always 


consider Dramatics my favorite class at St. Joseph's 


Sharon McInerney 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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ODE TO A PERSONAL DILEMMA 


Ah, gaze upon her as she struts up and down the 
stage in a lordly manner effervescing with clever littl 
witticisms and an array of brilliant cliches acquired through 
no fault of her own, other than an involuntary association 
with the lamp of learning. To say that she possesses talent 
is a grave understatement, for next to her, Homer, Shake 
speare and Vergil were as apprentices in the trade just 


ask her 


With the scrutiny of an accompl.shed counterfeiter 
examining his final copy, she views the cast as they monot 
onously drone over the script lines. In truth, she fashions 
herself as the “Queen of the Drama,” and superbly does 
justice to the part in every obnoxious detail. Her amiable 
personality ts the basis for her spontaneous success but this 


sparkling gem is seldom unveiled for public appreciation 


It's sort of a Jekyl and Hyde situation, for off stage sh« 
could charm mother nature into submission and capture 
the friendship of the most adversive personality, but on the 
job she veritably beats her charges into acquiescence with 


her every whim 


Be this satire too cruel and prove unjustly founded, | 
should place the blame on my prejudice, for I am, so to 
speak, a charter member of this elite society forementioned, 


the cast 


This buxom princess of the theater has on numerou 
occasions placed me on a level with the most subordinated 
life in existence with such sarcasms as ‘Act You must 
first learn how to talk!" and so on down the line. To be 
sure, I have accepted these degradations in stride, but 
humility has just so much elasticity and if burdened with 


too much stress But that ts not a Christian thought 


She produces the desired results, however, even if they 
are only the fulfilment of her whimsical fancies. She basks 
in her glory after a creditable performance and accepts the 
bravos with the utmost humility and minute reference to 
the efforts of the cast. So ends my little satire W hat 


Trade places with her, Ha! Not on your life 


Joseph H. Felter, Jr. 


Immaculata High School 
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THE ‘OGRE 


(Continued from page eleven) 


TOUCHING UP YOUR CHARACTERS 


Though Shavian and high school plays are accepted 
by cynics, one of the avowed purposes of the theater is 
entertainment. By luck or cunning calculation high school 
play devotees may strike entertainment. But what can we 
wretched actors get out of it besides bleary eyes, lower 
grades, and the urge to kill framers of such remarks as: 
Oh! Were you in the play? Funny! I didn’t notice you at 
all. As the crafty director urges you to try out, he relates 
the boundless advantages: developing self-confidence, voice 
control, DRAMATICS in your yearbook blurb, and then 
the Big Lie perfected—it's fun! Guilelessly we prove the 
Big Lie really works and during our time on the rack we 


actually think we're enjoying ourselves. 


But beyond this lies another type of compensation. 
Certainly less ballyhooed and often ignored but interesting 
to experience when possible. What is it? Cut-rate psychia- 
tric aid. Maybe that’s too strong. (I don't want the AMA 
on my back). Subtle hints on personality adjustment would 
be better. Watching someone under considerable strain, 
which we poor actors are, for any length of time gives one 
the opportunity to jot down remarks in his Psycho-Analyst’s 
notebook. Proceeding on the assumption that dramatics 
may lead directly to a nervous breakdown, our director 
seems to indulge in do-it-yourself psychology. Or perhaps 
he just has a caustic personality and enjoys pointing out 


our character defects. 


How does he manage to interject psychology (of all 
unnameable things) into Dramatics ? Simple enough. Or at 
least it doesn't look hard. Rehearsing for our last play, his 
observations, sometimes acid, on our stooped shoulders, 
shuffling gait, bickering on the side in true Freudian 
nomenclature it should be inter-group relations and 
grammar were eye-opening. No need to say that he dis- 
sected our vocal eccentricities with sadistic pleasure. It’s 
even been rumored by the proverbial ‘they’ that he cast 
some parts in order to prey upon certain individuals. But 


would a director go that far? 


Beyond a Freethinker’s doubt the high school dramatic 
club does offer some genuine chances for correcting per- 
sonality faults and fissures. With a little attention and 
effort I think the director with his speech training can and 
does learn about people—us—and can give out some much 
appreciated if unacknowledged advice. Naturally his first 
concern is with the production, but much can be accomp- 
lished in this direction without betraying that first purpose. 
It might hurt the psychiatric profession but hardly the 
dramatic 

Jim Hamm 
St. John’s Prep School 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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SAKINI AND | 


I believe that anyone who has ever done any speech 


work or acting has always come across a character part in 
some play that he knows is made for him, and he contin- 
ually hopes and watches for a chance to do that role. But 
often the opportunity never arises. Well, luckily, I was 
fortunate enough to have the chance at that “certain part 
I've always wanted.” 

When it was time to start rehearsal for our senior play 
I was kind of “down in the dumps.” I wanted to be in the 
play, but I had a job and I knew that it would be impos- 
sible to make rehearsals. So, being in the play was almost 
out of the question for me. That is, until our director, 
Sister Sarah Maureen announced that we were going to do 
“Teahouse of the August Moon.” I nearly ‘flipped’ when 
| heard this. The only part that I had every really wanted 
was wide open. I had wanted to do Sakini from the first 
time I read the book. I don’t know why, but as I became 
more familiar with the play, after seeing it on the legiti- 
mate stage and in the movie, I felt that old ‘‘Sakini” and 
I were made for one another. 


Now I was determined to have the part, job or no job. 
But, liking money as I do, I went on hands and knees to 
my boss, who, by the way is a great guy. Never-the-less, I 
couldn't expect him to be so great as to give me all of the 
time off that I needed for rehearsals. When I told him 
what I wanted he was almost as enthused as I was. It was 
at this time that I found out that he used to be a night 
club performer and had been on the professional stage 
himself. 


Now that that part of my worries was over I had to 
get the part. Surprisingly enough my boss entered into the 
picture again. He coached me, and, with the use of his 
tape-recorder, helped me memorize my lines and interpret 
the character. 


It seems that Sister also thought that Sakini and I had 
a lot in common too. So with the help of my boss and my 
familiarity with the part, I was chosen to do Sakini. 


The first week of practice was the hardest because 
football season had not ended and we had to sandwich in 
rehearsals at odd times. But after that things went along 
very smoothly, even though everyone put in a lot of hard 
work preparing for that big night. 


I don’t think I ever enjoyed anything so much as when 
I was on the stage as my favorite character. Cutting up as 
that sly, jovial rogue, “Sakini’’! It was an experience that I 
shall never forget, and I feel very fortunate in being able 
to do “that part I've always wanted.” 


Dick Stack 
St. Patrick Central School 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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THOUGHTS ON ‘JULIUS CAESAR’ 


JULIUS CAESAR is one of the greatest stories in theatre 
history because it reports great events, shaped by great men 
and culminating in a great and striking climax. The chronicle- 
plays which preceded it were generally composed of a series 
of events; they were panoramas of incidents, and read like 
chapters in an incomplete drama. JULIUS CAESAR is com- 
plete in itself; it begins abruptly and we are caught up in 
affairs of Rome and absorbed by them before we have finished 


the first scene; we know at once that great events are at hand 


Then follows the death of Caesar; sudden, dramatic, and 
involving the fate of the world; then comes the gathering of 
the forces of the conspirators and of the friends of Caesar and 
the inheritor of his tradition, and the quarrel of Brutus and 
Cassius makes one aware at once of the moral elevation and 
the practical weakness of the Roman patriots; the end at 
Philippi has been foreshadowed and is seen to be inevitable, 
but Caesar's ghost, appearing to the calm vision of Brutus, 


ties the final defeat to the deed at the foot of Pompey’s statue 


There is no pause in the movement of the play; it flows 
with the current of a deep stream in human affairs. Its con- 
struction is firm and close; act is knit to act by logic not only 
of events but of characters, and the attention is riveted from 
the rise to the fall of the curtain. The story is full of great and 
stirring moments; is pervaded by haunting sense of fate; and 


is dominated by noble or commanding personalities. 


The chief actors are all worthy to be called “Plutarch’s 
men; that is to say, they are men of large purpose, re solute 


will, and dominating ability 


There is a strain of the heroic in them all, for even 
pleasure-loving Antony is ready to die beside the corpse of 
Caesar. These men are all capable of thinking great things 
and three of them are capable of executing them. It is at this 
point that what would have been a chronicle play, if Shake 
speare had written it earlier in his life, becomes a very noble 
tragedy; the series of historical scenes not simply following 
one another but flowing out of one another by the force of 


that logic which gives life its meaning and dignity 


By the working out of this logic what is sown by onc 
man or by many men in successive generations sooner or later 
bears fruit in the lives of other men. In such a tragedy as 
MACBETH the sower of the seeds of evil reaps his own 
harvest and is overtaken by the punishment he has brought on 
himself. In JULIUS CAESAR a great and radical change has 
been made in society. Caesar,—-who personifies it,——Octavius, 
and to a certain extent, Antony, recognize the new movement 


in Rome, move with it, and are carried on to fortune 


In JULIUS CAESAR the tragedy has two elements: the 
struggle of noble men against an overwhelming current in 
human affairs, and the struggle of high-minded but ineftec 


tive men against men of great practical capacity and force 


Mary Glorioso 
Bishop Byrne High School 
Port Arthur, Texas 





FORECAST FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


Obviously, the Teen contingent of NCTC has progressed 
a long way since plays like We Brents Pay Our Debts and 
Grandma Pulls The Strings headed the season's playbill. 


The recent questionnaire provided these noteworthy 
observations. 

1. Practically every member school participates in or at 
least attends—Regional Festivals, Clinics and Institutes when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 

4 Plays of the calibre of Lute Song, Our Town, Song 
at the Scaffold, Ouality Street, The Barretts, Everyman, Cradle 
Song, Song of Bernadette—and the new one, Smallest Of All 

Pride and Prejudice, Harvey, Finian's Rainbow, Oklahoma!, 
Amahl, The Mikado are all slated for production by more 
than one school this season. 

Gheon’s little gen, Parade at the Devil's Bridge, is catch- 
ing on with several productions to date. 

Most popular activities of player groups would seem to 
be these: 

Wider participation in Play Festivals, both Conference 


and State. 
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Practical demonstrations makeup, lighting, scene con 
struction, 

Training in pantomime acting, the dance, and stage 
movement 

Filmstrip and movie sessions 

Intramural one-act play festivals 

Production of plays for children 

A greater use of original adaptations and play cuttings 
And gaining in popularity is the Readers’ Theatre for enjoying 
the classics and other plays that are either too expensive or too 
dificult for teenagers to produce 

Laboratory productions of manuscript plays find a place 
with the longer established play groups. Collaboration with 
music departments on the production of the better musicals 
is on the increase 

Title-wise and content-wise, the picture for NC Teen 
Theatre is reputable indeed. The actual calibre of production ? 
That may well be something else again. On one score at least, 
NC Teen Theatre rates tops, namely its exuberant enthusiasm 


for the liveliest of the lively arts 


THIRTEEN 
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(Continued from page two) 


Sara Lee Stadelman choreographed the ballet for 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors’ for Christmas presentation 
at Catholic University on December 15 and reports that she 


has completed a new script on the Little Flower. 


Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado, under the 
direction of Dr. Earl C. Bach, has produced “The Glass 
Menagerie’ and ‘The Crucible’ during the semester, with 
a presentation of “The Velvet Glove’ this month. 


Representatives of church-related and independent 
colleges from throughout Indiana met in December at St. 
Mary's College, Notre Dame to discuss plans for initiating 
a major revival of medieval religious drama in the midwest. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Martin Browne of London, among the 
world’s authorities on medieval religious drama, presented 
lecture, slide and text material to introduce the cyclical 
drama which may be utilized in experimental productions. 


December productions: 
Loras College, Dubuque—Wstness for the Prosecution. 
St. Norbert's, De Pere—High Ground. 
Anna Maria, Paxton, Mass.—Ask for Me Tomorrow. 
Twin College Players, Atchison, Kansas—Tragical His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus, Thor With Angels. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet—The Gift of Tenyin. 
Maryville, St. Louis—Christmas in the Market Place. 
Rosary River Forest—-Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
Mt. Marty, Yankton, S. D.-Behold, He Comes. 
College of St. Mary, Omaha—Tidings Brought To Mary. 
Marian College, Indianapolis—Dust of the Road. 
Regis College, Boston—Our Town, Original Christmas 
Play, Host to NCTC Regional Drama Clinic. 


Albertus Magnus, New Haven, Conn.—Dear Brutus. 


January productions: 
Marycrest, Davenport Chalk Garden. 
Clarke, Dubuque— Chalk Garden. 


SEMINARY 

The Queen's Players of Mother of the Savior Semin- 
ary, under the direction of Rev. Malachy Higgiston, S.D.S., 
presented ‘Stalag 17° on November 17 and 24. Father 
Malachy is new co-chairman of the New Jersey Unit. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
December productions: 


Immaculata, Chicago—A Child Is Born. 
Mother of Mercy, Cincinnati At The Feet of the 
Madonna. 

Putnam Academy, Conn.—To U's A Son. 

Notre Dame, Baltimore—As The Feet of the Madonna. 

Holy Names Academy, Seattle—Legend of the Christmas 
Rose. 

St. Mary Central, Milford, Mass.—Christmas Fantasy, 
Unto Thy Doors. 

Holy Angels, Minneapolis—Canticle of the Nativity. 

Mt. St. Mary's, Burlington, Vt.—Childe Jesus. 

Mt. Mercy, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Lady of the Market 
Place. 

Cathedral Senior High, Duluth—Evening of One Acts. 

St. Catherine High, Racine—Why the Chimes Rang. 

Mt. St. Gertrude, Boulder—Christmas Cantata. 

St. Scholastica, Fort Smith, Ark.—Christmas Pageant. 

St. Joseph Academy, Wheeling At the Feet of the 
Madonna, Mary Queen of Hearts. 

Lady of Mercy, Detroit—Light of the World. 

St. Joseph's, Crookston, Minn._-The Other Wise Man. 

Cecilian Academy, Philadelphia—Our Lady's Juggler. 

Rosary High, Detroit—How Many Miles To The Manger. 


January production: 
Sacred Heart High, Norfolk, Nebraska Once In A 


Pala €. 
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Chicagoland’s ‘Thirteenth’ Sets New High 


In Teen Theatre Production, Participation 


by S. M. H. 


For thirteen years in a row now, Thanksgiving to NC 
Teeners in Chicago has meant not just turkey, additional 
dates, and no school (school meaning teachers popping 
into existence when one least expects them!) Over the 
decade-and-three, the Chicagoland Drama Festival has 
steadily rated increased recognition as top news in the 
gusty city’s log of important events, with both Chicago's 
Cardinal Archbishop and its Mayor expressing their per- 
sonal and official pleasure plus good wishes. 


Primarily, to this observer through the years, the 
Festival is a dynamic memorial to the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, the patience, the immeasurable selflessness of the 
Chicagoland NCTC directors whose sure concepts of the 
power of the theatre in a Christian culture have kept them 
steadily at the monumental task of organizing and admin- 


istering the Festival. 


But the heart and sinews, blood and bone of the 
memorial itself are the hundreds and thousands of high 


school fellows and girls who are the Festival. 


Directors both in and outside of the Chicago area who 
have watched the Festival grow from the bawlingest of 
babies to a demure “young lady of property” never seem 
to stop marveling at the consistent heightening of excel- 
lence of both play selection and presentation. More gratt- 
fying, perhaps, has been the social and theatrical growth 


of the youthful audiences. 


When an estimated audience of some 900 healthy, 
noisy teenagers, can keep themselves absorbed in ten shows 
a day three days running, it is just about time for someone 
to pick up a pen and send into print a volley of “hoorays” 
for the whole tremendous Operation Theatre! 


Obviously everybody's having fun, and the Festival 
Dance and Banquet add no little attraction to the theatre 


weekend. 


The stakes are high: Fine and judicious evaluation of 
the plays and the players, ably done this year by veteran 
NCTC-er Rev. Francis E. Marlin of St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport; twenty-four collegiate scholarships; gold, sil- 
ver, and bronze medals to outstanding actors and actresses 


Awardees this year were as follows: 


Gold Medals—Robert Theis, Richard Ortenza, Elaine 
Hetreed, Dorothy Hunt, Edward Cargill, Stephen Hallen- 
back, Theresa Green, Patricia Donegan, James Reilly, Cathy 


Ender. 
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Silver Medals— Jack Doolin, Stephen Aglinskas, Jean 
Moran, Barbara DaMato, Donna Leonardi, Kathy Linden, 
Yvonne Fsandi, Judy Heidkamp, Judy Wubben, Vernon 
Kalshan 


Bronze Medals Charlene Krueger, Peter Steinfels, 
John O'Keefe, Sue Riplinger, Bill Brahm, Patricia McCaf 
frey, Clarence Fossier, James Wyza, Nancy Lee Walters, 


Michael Jaques. 


Scholarship Awards—-Robert Theiss, Elaine Hetreed, 
Dorothy Hunt, Barbara Breniesen, Cathy Ender, Bill 
Brahm, Jack Doolin, Jaqueline Sieben, Patricia de Wall, 
John O'Keefe, Judy Wubben, Michael Jacques, Mary Clare 
Bicek, Nancy Lee Walters, Katherine Laiden, Mary Lee 
Cullen, Pat Donegan, Gale Jung, Clarence Fassier, Vernon 
Kalshan, James Wyza, Jean Moran, Mary Lee Cullen, 
Stephen Hallenback, Donna Leonardi 


Alternate Scholarships—Clare Birkbeck, Barbara Con 
ley, Joan Ostrander, Carol Higgins, Rosemary Huddleston, 
Barbara Segretti. 





Festivals 


Under the able leadership of Sister Michaela, O.S.B., 
the Twin Cities divided their Festival into two sections 
one at De La Salle High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
on November 23; and the second at St. Agnes High School 
on November 24. Both sections of the Festival began at 
1:00 p.m. The last presentation was followed by a meeting 
of Directors with the Critic-Judge while the participants 
enjoyed refreshments. Sister Michaela, North Central 
Chairman, acted as Critic-Judge. Letters from the partici 
pating Directors gave glowing accounts of the general 


excellence and unqualified success of the Festival 





FILM STRIPS 


BASIC STAGE LIGHTING 3 Parts 
$16.00 complete set 
BASIC STAGE MOVEMENT 3 Parts 
$10.00 complete set 
MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE Color 
$8.00 


PARAMOUNT 
COSMETIC & THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27th Street, New York 1, N. Y 
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HOW TO DO A GREEK PLAY 


The ancient Greeks were supposed to have been 
masters of the drama. Critics today still hail them as 
geniuses. A Greek play, they say, is one of the hardest of 


drama forms to produce, but if done well it is outstanding. 


There are several ways to treat these ancient plays 
which are considered so delicate that they might as well be 
read off the original ancient papyrus. The best known way, 
of course, is to put it on in the classical vein. This means 
costume, settings, etc. that actually look Greek. This is 
alright until you realize what these people went around 
wearing. Usually all they wore (men, that is) was a short 
little doo-hinky around the waist. Well, obviously, for the 
sake of morality you have to wear just a little more. By the 
time the makeup artist, costume designer, or whatever he 
claims to be has fully dressed you, you are so full of pins 
that the play had better be a tragedy or else they will have 


to pin your lips up too so you can smile. 


Having no public sanitation or garbage disposal, these 
ancient people threw their waste out into the streets. For- 
tunately, they were always too busy philosophizing to 
notice the smell. The regular homes were almost always 
made up of hard, coarse, unattractive, sun dried brick and 
the streets were more often than not churned up into mud 
from the previous rain. Men did not have shaving imple- 
ments in that day and age so chins were usually covered 
with a large mass of hair filled with spilt food, dust or 
mud and, of course, lice. Costumes and settings, it is advis- 


able, should not be too realistic. 


Classical acting is hard to master. To be classical, you 
must be stately. This, however, is not believable enough so 
you make it believable and then you are too realistic and 
not classical enough. As an example, let us take a person 
who must give a command such as “Go from here.” The 


person puts all the emphasis he can into his voice to make 





it a mighty command. Too realistic. The next try is more 
lofty, less down to earth. Not believable. Anyway, the 
person will end up where he started from. The secret to 
classical acting, therefore, is to not know what you are 


doing. This adds a pleasing aura of uncertainty and con- 
fuses everybody as a good play should. A good play, after 
all, is a provocative play. 


Thus, if you are planning to put on a Greek play, 
disregard what is said in this essay. After all, the author 
is not a Greek. 

Jerry Whitaker 
St. Mary’s Central High School 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


(Ed. note—Despite the “spoofing,” St. Mary Central 
production of Euripides Trojan Woman received outstand- 
ing rating at North Central States Theatre Conference 
festival at Fargo. Sister Barbara Ann, O.S.B. is director.) 





GREATER NEW YORK UNIT MEET 
Meeting of NCTC members of the Great New York 
Unit was held on Nov. 17 at the Ursuline Academy, Bronx, 
New York. Mother M. Camillus, O.S.U. is unit chairman. 


Vaughan Deering, Fordham College, spoke on the 
problems of directing and ‘Twelve Angry Men’ was pre- 
sented by the Fordham Prep Players. 

Schools represented included Fordham, Mt. St. Vin- 
cent, College of New Rochelle, Manhattanville, Georgian 
Court, St. Jean Baptiste, Ursuline Academy, Academy of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary, Mary Louis Academy, Academy 
of Mt. St. Ursula, Alumnae Association of Mt. St. Ursula, 
St. Vincent Ferrer and St. Catharine Academy. 








“aT —t NORTHWESTERN 
N A THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


A CENTRALIZED SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR THE NON-PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


SPOTLIGHTS GREASE PAINT SCENE PAINT 
LAMP BULBS CREPE HAIR CANVAS-MUSLIN 
GELATINE SPIRIT GUM STAGE BRACES 


1000 Foster St. Evanston, III. GR. 5-5351 
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HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA CLUB 
HANDBOOK COMMITTEE 


In a previous issue we outlined the purposes of this 
Committee and called for volunteers. We are happy to 
report that the Committee has already made constructive 
progress in its assignment and promises to produce a hand- 
book which will be a definitive guidebook for high school 
moderators. The point system which is being devised by 
the Committee is of particular interest. 


Members of the Committee include: Sister Mary Pius, 
Ad.PP.S., St. Theresa Academy, East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Chairman; Brother Julius, F.S.C., Pacelli High School, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Sister Janet, O.S.B., Regis High 
School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Sister Consilia, I.H.M., St. 
Anthony High School, Long Beach, California; Margaret 
O'Rourke Barton, St. Mary's Central Catholic High School, 
Milford, Massachusetts; and Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.B., Mt 
Marty High School, Yankton, South Dakota. 
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Write TODAY 
for our latest 


FREE Catalogue 





t last! 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 





tnd 





Grand sinc LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
7 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 10, Illinois @ SUperior 7-6778-80 





What They’re Reading... 


PIECES AT EIGHT; 
Walter Kerr, Simon and Schuster, N. Y., 1957 


Followers of Walter Kerr in the NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE or COMMONWEAL will be happy to 
read again some of his essays on theater. Author, teacher, 
director and critic, Mr. Kerr discuses in a satirical and 
entertaining manner such topics as: “Dress Rehearsal,” 
“Theater Tickets,” ‘Actors,’ ‘Plays and Playwrights.’ 
Contemporary theater is examined with wit and under- 


standing by an expert in theater history, past and present 


Interesting comparisons are made using the plays of 
Fry and Williams or the comic gifts of Lahr and Keaton. 
Frequently the reader wonders if the author has his pen 
in red ink or his tongue in his cheek, but at all times any- 
one interested in theater will be entertained if not en- 


lightened. 


Mr. Kerr mounts a soap box concerning poetry in the 
theater and “the method.” Written in a popular style, 
PIECES AT EIGHT provokes thoughts and questions about 
theater that need to be asked. Sometimes the author gives 
the answers, but as a former teacher he hopes that the 
students will help to solve the problems. He himself is in 
love with theater but is not in love with it blindly. 


Sister Mary Xavier, B.V.M. 
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KANSAS CITY UNIT NEWS 


First of a series of workshops for college and high 
school students interested in drama was held at Lillis High 
School, Saturday, November 9. Maurice Nugent, local pub 
lisher, conducted the workshop entitled, “A Workshop in 
Acting.” 


Make-up’ was the title of the second workshop held 


at Redemptorist High School Saturday, December 7. Jett 


La Puma of the University of Kansas City conducted the 
workshop. Mr. La Puma will be remembered for his work 
shop at the National Convention here in Kansas City last 
June 

Future workshops will include such subjects as Read 
ers’ Drama,’ Costuming, and Presentation of Plays in 
Various Styles 

Plans for the Unit Play Festival were made at the 
September meeting. The date has been set for February 15 
This year the plays will be ranked “Superior,” Excellent 
Good,” and “Fair.” From the “Superior” plays, a sele 
tion will be made for participation at the Regional Meet 

St. Pius X High School of Kansas City and Hayden 
High School of Topeka, Kansas, have joined the Kansas 
City Unit of NCTC 

Officers for the current year were elected at the Sept 
ember meeting. Chairman: Sister Mary William, O.S.B 
Recording Secretary, Sister Terrance, O.S.B.; Correspond 


ing Secretary, Mrs. Loretta Purcell 
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High School Corresponding Secretaries 


MOTHER OF MERCY, CINCINNATI 
Martha Moorman 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES, MARINETTE, WIS. 
Mary Ann Kinney 
AQUINAS HIGH SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Patricia Larson 
ROSARY ACADEMY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
Bernice Welsch 
ST. LOUIS U. HIGH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Jerry Schiffhorst 
ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY, WHEELING, W. VA. 
Sharon Lee McInerney 
MARIA HIGH SCHOOL, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Judy Bannack 
ST. IGNATIUS, CLEVELAND .- 
Thomas J. Moran 
CATHOLIC HIGH, LANCASTER, PA. 
Carole Paydock 
OUR LADY OF VICTORY, FORT WORTH 
Rita Emminger 
NOTRE DAME, BALTIMORE - 
Marie Rohner 
HOLY NAMES ACADEMY, SEATTLE 
Rosemary Belmont 


ST. MARY CENTRAL, MILFORD, MASS. 


Diane Sullivan 
ST. MARY HIGH, LANCASTER, N. Y. 
Paul Kilger 
PIERZ MEMORIAL, PIERZ, MINN. 
Marlene Staugh 


ACADEMY OF HOLY ANGELS, MINNEAPOLIS 
Sharon Packard 


ST. MARY’S, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Kathleen McKesson 


MT. MERCY, GRAND RAPIDS 
Toni Adams 


CATHEDRAL SENIOR HIGH, DULUTH 


Daniel Lindstrom 


ST. CATHERINE'’S, RACINE, WIS. 
Gail Bartkowsk: 


MT. ST. GERTRUDE, BOULDER, COLO. 
Helen Kilpatrick 


ST. SCHOLASTICA, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Dorothy Pirker 


LADY OF MERCY, DETROIT 
Marilyn Carroll 
ST. JOSEPH’S, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
John Fleckenstein 


CATHEDRAL HIGH, SUPERIOR 
Claire Byrnes 


IMMACULATA HIGH, CHICAGO 
Cathy Ender 


ST. JOSEPH’S, CROOKSTON, MINN 


Nancy Parenteau 
CENTRAL CATHOLIC, BILLINGS, MONT. 
Joan Hedges 


ROSARY HIGH, DETROIT - 
Mahalla Lenzi 


MOUNT MARTY, YANKTON, S. D. 
Diane Deniger 


URSULINE ACADEMY, NEW ORLEANS 
Aline Rault 


ST. MARY ACADEMY, MONROE, MICH. 
Sandra Guest 





WELCOME MAT 


Rev. Arthur S. Harvey, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Mt. de Chantal H. S. 
Sister M. Leona 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 


Madonna High School 
Sister M. Rose Winefrid, C.S.]. 
Weirton, W. Virginia 








Eugene Coyle H. S. 
Sacred Heart Jr. High School 





University Theatre 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Academy of Assumption 
“Ravenhill” 


Mother Therese Margaret 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P 


Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 
Sister M. Laurence 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Archbishop Stepinac H. S. 
Fr. James Cashman, O.S.C. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Mother M. Gregory, O.S.U. 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 


Regis Dramatic Society 
Regis High School 
Rev. John L. Farrand, S.J. 
New York 28, New York 


Hayden High School 
Sister M. Carmel 
Topeka, Kansas 

Sister M. Cera 
St. Patrick H. S. 
Fremont, Nebraska 
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Box 436 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


c/o Mother Frances Teresa, P.C.]. 


Mary Kathryn Mullins 
1807 Silverside Rd. 


Wilmington 3, Delaware 


Aquinas H. S. Dramatic Group 
Thespian Club 
Sister Mary Joseph 


Fort Madison, lowa 








ap 
- 




















IT’S WHAT YOU DO WITH A ‘FIGGER’ 


AFTER YOU CET ONE! 


SISTER M. HONORA, O.P. 


The scoreboard data adds up thisaway: 

330 letters were sent to NCTC high school directors 
and Teen CT-ers. 

53 questionnaires were returned by the Directors. 

64 Teen CTers tried a round of feature writing. 

26 schools submitted pictures. 

29 people included perfectly delightful notes or letters. 

14 schools sent copies of play programs (most 


attractive !). 





Teen Theatre Secretaries 
Your deadline for news, features, and pictures is 
the first of each month. 


How about exchanging programs, news, and 
views with secretaries of other NCTC units? Could 


be fun! 








31 corresponding secretaries reported 


W hich, transposed to this editor's mathematical code 


comes out thisaway: 


Approximately 550 pieces of mail—all concerned with 
NCTC Teen Theatre—''got writ’’ and mailed, traversed 46 
of our 48 states, and all within ten day! (Get a hustle on 
you, Sputni :!) 


That is still not a complete picture, however. The 
nip-and-tuck deadline caught many in the midst of produc 
tions; for others, slow mails nipped and tucked the dead 
line en route. 


To those who “made it’’—Congratulations! 


To those who don't like being left out—do send in 
your contributions. We've five more issues to go! And 


every issue should have a Teen Section 


Club 64°—-Watch succeeding issues also for Feature 
Articles. You gave me a real workout! And, you actually 
followed directions for preparation of scripts! Do it again 


sometime / 





HOLD ONTO YOUR HAT 

By Norma Forman Righter. A comedy-drama for an 
all-woman cast. Hatshop setting. 8 W. About 22 min- 
utes. Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50c each. 


THE SEEKERS 

By Neil D. Greene. A serious play for an all-male 
cast. Exterior scene. 8 M. About 22 minutes. Royalty 
$5 per performance. Books, 50c each. 


PROOF OF A MAN 

By Charles R. Love. A contemporary tragedy. Com- 
bination setting. Semidocumentary in treatment. 4 M, 
2 W. About 33 minutes. Royalty $5 per performance. 
Books, 50c each. 


SUNSTROKE 

By William A. Kuehl. A genuine farce with plenty of 
“Snap and Go.” Colorful sun porch setting. 2 M, 6 W. 
About 25 minutes. Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 
50c each. 


Evanston 





New One Act Plays... for Contests and Other Occasions 


THE WALL 


By Verne Powers. A play with poetic overtones and 
an unusual exterior setting. 5 M, 2 W. About 30 min 
uttes. Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50c each 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


By Donald Vining. A satirical comedy manners 
Modern recreation room setting. 3M, 5 W. About 35 
minutes. Royalty $5 per performance. Books, 50c each 


THE WHITE DOVE 

By Clarence R. Robinson. An artistic drama about 
the death of a bullfighter. Effective interior setting. 3 
M, 2 W. About 35 minutes. Royalty $5 per perform 
ance. Books, 50c each. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S WIFE 

Adapted from the Hans Sachs’ original by David W 
Thompson. An authentic classical farce. A medieval hut 
setting. 2 M, 1 W. About 20 minutes. Nonroyalty 
Books, 50c each. 


For full description of these plays, write for the Row-Peterson Catalogue of New Plays 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Illinois 
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A NEW PLAY — AVAILABLE NOW 


Ohe Little World of Don Camillo 


(Cast, 11m, 4w, and extras. Royalty, $35.00. Playbooks, 90c.) 





Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke’s brilliant dramatization of the book by Giovanni 
Guareschi received its premiére at Catholic University of America. This fine 
play is now in print and available for non-professional production without re 
striction. We are happy to present this delightful and especially worthwhile 


play for your consideration. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 


179 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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